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It was discovered long ago that employ- 
ees must be reckoned with, not merely as 
individuals but as members of cohesive 
Social groups; are we now learning the 
same lesson with respect to adolescents? 
The characteristics of the "organiza- 
tion man" have been noted and lamented; 
must we now deal with the "organization 
student"? 


That adolescent groups may alter cer- 
tain student values in contradiction of 
educational goals is a thought-provoking 
possibility. In this writer's view, every 
high-school administrator should be ac- 
cuainted with findings that bear on such 
an issue. The purpose of the present es- 
say is to review James S. Coleman's re- 
port of his investigation in this area 
of concern! and to discuss some relevant 
implications and conclusions. 


Logical Origins of Coleman’ s Nork 


Coleman's contributions are best under- 
stood in the context of empirical studies 
conducted in "Prairie City" during the 
1940's and 1950's.” Of particular rele- 
vance among these studies is the work of 
Hollingshead, who showed tne youth of 
Elmtown (identical with Prairie City) to 
be firmly habituated in the behavior pat- 
terns of their parents' social classes.? 
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Apart from developmental aspects, ac- 
cording to Hollingshead, these behavior 
patterns were altered but little by the 
high-school experience. The student's 
social status in the school was deter- 
mined almost entirely by the parent's 
status in the larger community. But 
there should be investigation, Hollings- 
head suggested, of the "significant 
changes" in behavior that might result 
when cligue associations were not, as in 
Elmtown, an echo of the adult culture-- 
when adolescents were presented with 
conditions that might motivate them to 
change their modes of behavior. 


In keeping with this suggestion, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, C. Wayne Gordon 
examined the relationship between ado- 
lescent behavior and the status structure 
of another high school.* In this school 
Gordon discovered that students from 
lower-class homes often were able to 
achieve prestige on the basis of their 
personal accomplishments, especially in 
athletics. He found among the students 
"a highly conformity-oriented system of 
action around highly valued patterns of 
dress, dating, moral behavior, and pres- 
tige-differentiated cliques." He deter- 
mined that course grades had little ef- 
fect upon an individual's status in the 
high-school social system, a system that 
bestowed its greatest recognition on the 
athlete and his twin brother the "Big 
Wheel." 


Gordon's major contribution, in this 
writer's view, was the finding that stu- 
dents were much more strongly oriented 
to the informal organization, the society 
of their peers, than they were to the 


Editor's Note: This is the first "essay 
review" in the ten years of Administra- 
tor's Notebook publication. The editors 
are sincerely interested in our readers’ 
reactions to this type of article. 
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formal, adult-dominated organization of 
the high school. 


Coleman’ s Major Findings 


With the benefit of these earlier stud- 
ies, Coleman has been able to focus upon 
particularly crucial questions: What is 
the influence of the peer society on the 
values and behavior of the high-school 
student? Are the effects of this influ- 
ence consistent with the goals of edu- 
cation? May one predict these effects in 
different school settings and thus dem- 
onstrate the possibility of controlling 
the peer society? 


With such ouestions in mind, Coleman 
selected schools that represented a 
variety of settings: five small-town 
schools, one large-city parochial school, 
two suburban schools, and two small-city 
schools. Supplementary data were drawn 
from two additional nonpublic schools. 
All these institutions were located in 
the Midwestern United States. 


Coleman concludes that the high-school 
experience often belies the basic pur- 
poses of education. Along with many other 
writers, he views the adolescent as pass- 
ing through a period of ambivalence, 
when parental control is waning, home 
ties are weakening, and adult relation- 
Ships are as yet unestablished. Pre- 
cisely when the adolescent is thus vul- 
nerable to the influence of his peers, 
the community cuts him off from the 
adult world and limits him to a highly 
structured society "whose habitats are 
the halls and classrooms of the school, 
the teen-age canteens, the corner drug- 
store, the automobile," and numerous 
other student haunts. 


The values of this student society 
differ from school to school, according 
to Coleman, but are basically alike and 
basically at variance with the avowed 
objectives of the adult community for 
education. Especially do they deter aca- 
demic achievement. In none of the ten 
schools studied by Coleman is scholastic 
attainment of primary importance to the 
student community; inmost of the schools 
it is low on the totem of esteem; and in 
some schools it is a definite social 
liability, especially for girls. 


The boy's surest stepping-stone to 
status in the adolescent society is ath- 
letic prowess. The nearest equivalent 
stepping-stone for girls is popularity 
with boys and, to some extent, partici- 
pation in such athletically-oriented ac- 


tivities as cheer leading. Boy-girl re- 
lationships are strongly emphasized in 
these schools, and corollary importance 
is attached to physical attractiveness, 
cars, and clothes. Girls, having fewer 
Status-gaining activities than boys, are 
expected to serve as objects of atten- 
tion for the opposite sex. They prefer 
the career of the model above that of 
the school teacher, nurse, or movie star. 
In this connection, Coleman protests: 
"Just 'putting together' boys and girls 
in the same school...does not neces- 
sarily promote adjustment to life; it 
may promote...adjustment to the life of 
a model, or chorus girl or movie actress 
or call girl...and maladjustment to the 
kind of life that these girls will lead 
after school." 


Are students really influenced by the 
values of the adolescent culture? Con- 
formity to the culture is induced, says 
Coleman, by the rating and dating sys- 
tem, in terms of which the society dis- 
penses "popularity, respect, acceptance 
into a crowd, praise, awe, support and 
aid,...isolation, ridicule, exclusion 
from a crowd, disdain, discouragement, 
disrespect." The system's blunt estima- 
tion of the student's worth has a pro- 
found effect upon his self-concept. When 
he is denied recognition, the student 
must either find a compensating activity 
or suffer the psychological consequences. 
The student who overcomes his feelings 
of inferiority by excelling in status- 
gaining pursuits will usually tend to 
deemphasize academic goals. The student 
who cannot succeed in status-gaining ac- 
complishments will seek situations in 
which he can feel good about himself, 
turning his attention away from dominant 
school groups and often away from the 
school itself. These consequences, fur- 
thermore, are most apparent in industrial 
centers and may be expected to intensify 
as current demographic trends continue. 


Possibly because Coleman recognizes 
that his conclusions will be difficult 
for some to accept, he describes in de- 
tail the web of evidence on which they 
are based. To cite examples of the kinds 
of data involved: There is wide agree- 
ment in these schools concerning the 
membership and the admission require- 
ments of status groups. The self evalu- 
ations of students differ markedly from 
level to level in the status system. A 
third of the students who are not mem- 
bers of the leading crowd wish that they 
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were and tend to feel inferior because 


they are not. The boy named as the best 
scholar in the school is much less like- 
ly to want to be remembered for his ac- 
complishment than is the boy named as 
best athlete. The girl scholar feels es- 
pecially depreciated in some schools and 
often hides her intelligence, allowing 
less gifted girls to achieve higher 
grades. In some schools even the best 
scholars tend to wish they were someone 
else. "Going out for football," on the 
other hand, "is related to being a mem- 
ber of the various elites more than any 
other variable in this study." For the 
girl who wishes to feel good about her- 
self, "success with boys apparently has 
most effect; being thought of as best 
dressed...is somewhat less effective; 
and being thought of as best student is 
apparently least effective of the three." 


Girls evidence much more dependence 
than boys upon the support of clicues 
and elites. In general, high-school stu- 
dents express a disillusioning lack of 
concern for teacher opinion. The ap- 
proval of parents is still important, 
but seems to be displaced increasingly 
by the recognition of peers. Coleman 
contradicts the belief that parental re- 
straints persist longer in middle class 
than in lower class families. Except in 
small towns, he finds the reverse to be 
true; hesees an explanation in the tend- 
ency of middle class parents to rush 
their children into social competence. 


Coleman's data, like those of Gordon, 
Show that in many schools personal at- 
tributes are more important to status 
than is the social standing of the pa- 
rent. In further contrast to Hollings- 
head's findings, Coleman insists that 
the values of the adolescent community 
often contradict, rather than reflect, 
the values of the adult community. 


Coleman emphasizes, however, that his 
evidence constitutes an indictment, not 
of adolescents, but of "the adult commu- 
nity that fixes the activities of the 
adolescent community." The students tend 
to be more favorably disposed toward 
their studies when they are away from 
the social system of the school. They 
are more impressed by good grades at the 
end of a summer vacation than at its be- 
ginning. The real culprit is the adult- 
determined system, a system that permits 
only the athlete and cheer leader to 
bring victory to the group, while the 
successful scholar is left to compete 
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with his fellows in the role of a self- 
seeking "curve-raiser." In such a sys- 
tem, intellectual accomplishments "re- 
main passive exercises, while the excite- 
ment of doing, exploring, creating, and 
meeting a challenge is left to the ath- 
letic field, the yearbook office, and 
the back seat of the car." 


There is a certain pathos in one inci- 
dent mentioned by Coleman: The data re- 
vealed that one school had swung swiftly 
and dramatically from a favorable atti- 
tude toward athletic achievement to an 
overemphasis upon athletics. When an ex- 
planation was sought, it was discovered 
that the school had completed an unusu- 
ally successful athletic season, with 
much attendant publicity. A result: two 
senior boys were offered athletic schol- 
arships at state universities, but an 
outstanding student with aspirations to 
study political science at Harvard was 
offered no scholarship and given stead- 
ily decreasing recognition. 


It is not Coleman's position, on the 
other hand, that schools should adopt 
the single-minded pursuit of academic 
achievement that is advocated by some 
modern critics. He finds the most health- 
ful situation in schools that reward a 
variety of competencies. 


Coleman’ s Suggestions 


What's to be done about the adolescent 
society, according to Coleman? A solution 
available to individual families, he 
says, is to strengthen the home ties of 
the high-school student. Parents should 
avoid the relocations that rip a child 
"from the community which provides, with 
his family, a psychological home," should 
enrich family life, and should reinstate 
certain former restrictions upon adoles- 
cent freedoms and pleasures. 


But the only realistic approach for 
the community as a whole, in Coleman's 
view, isto accept the adolescent society 
as @ given and to restructure it in keep- 
ing with the goals of secondary educa- 
tion. First, it must be recognized that 
academic achievement is poorly esteemed 
in the student culture partly because it 
is seen as passive in nature. The high 
school intellectual must be given many 
more of the self-directive, creative ex- 
periences of his adult counterpart. He 
must be provided with more activities 
that eventuate in meaningful, realistic 
consequences. Second, itmust be realized 
that the content of intergroup (as op- 
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posed to interpersonal) competition is 
strongly determinative of adolescent 
values. Intergroup competition should be 
used deliberately to bolster the sagging 
status of scholastic attainment. The 
prevailing policy does not lessen compe- 
tition, but merely limits it to such non- 
academic matters as athletics, dating, 
and cars. Scholastic competition could 
replace the routine of teacher-awarded 
grades with built-in evaluations and re- 
wards of intergroup contest, and thus 
enhance teacher-pupil rapport. Competi- 
tion could lift academic achievement 
from the status of a conformity rite to 
that of an activity which brings honor 
to the group and gives the scholar the 
support and appreciation of his fellows. 
It could make superior teachers highly 
visible and thus able to compete for sal- 
aries now often available only to ath- 
letic coaches. 


Some Conclusions and Implications 


Those who find Coleman's ideas unac- 
ceptable will have to deal with an im- 
aginative and painstaking study which 
represents, in this writer's view, an 
impressive research accomplishment. 


As in any comprehensive research ef- 
fort, there are some weaknesses. The 
structure of Coleman's questionnaire 
severely limits the scope of student re- 
sponse on a number of issues. His dis- 
cussion of implications falls below the 
quality of the rest of his report. 


But such drawbacks are not crucial. 
They leave intact Coleman's basic the- 
Sis: In many American high schools, the 
peer-group influence alters student val- 
ues in contradiction of educational 
goals. This influence can be, and must 
be, controlled. 


It is at the high-school level that 
the nation suffers a tragic dissipation 
of human resources. It is the values of 
high-school students that are involved 
so notoriously in dropouts, wasted tal- 
ents, and frustrated aspirations. Per- 
haps Coleman's greatest contribution is 
to indicate another approach to a peren- 
nial dilemma. 


In terms of American society as a 
whole, what happens to the "organization 
student" will be determined in large 
measure by what happens to the "organi- 
zation man." If the apparent trend to- 
ward "other-directedness" continues--if 
adults become even more oriented to the 
pseudo-sophisticated pursuit of status-- 


then family life will be further frag- 
mented, adolescents will be even more 
isolated within the society of their 
peers, and students will go on acouiring 
the conformity-craze of their parents. 
In such a case, obviously, the peer so- 
ciety will exert greater influence in 
the future than it does at present. One 
may hope that the well-placed barbs of 
current social critics will help reverse 
the trend. 


Research does not show individual com- 
munities and their educational leaders 
to be entirely powerless with respect to 
student groups. Whether or not one may 
expect a general weakening of the influ- 
ence of the adolescent society, one les- 
son seems clear: high-school students 
must be motivated in part through the 
status systems of their social groups. 
Those who would foster greater attach- 
ment to scholastic ideals must so struc- 
ture teaching, administrative sanctions, 
and student activities as to make aca- 
demic excellence a valued commodity in 
the student society. Communities that 
would achieve the objectives of an in- 
dustrial arts program will require more 
than rotary presses and hydraulic lifts; 
they will need to ensure that students 
in Printing II will not be branded as 
second-class citizens. 


To control the adolescent society is 
an unfamiliar challenge. Teachers and 
administrators may have to derive new 
techniques from the growing body of 
knowledge concerning human groups. Com- 
munity understanding and support will be 
imperative. But whatever the specific 
solutions, a spotlight has been thrown 
on an influence with far-reaching ef- 
fects in the high school--a force too 
basic to be ignored! 
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